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THE RURAL HOME AND THE FARM The rural home and 
WOMAN serve all the conside) 


TrRuUI education should econeern § itselt them because of their vit l i 
with that which has to do with the welfare %etterment of ru 
of society outside of the schoolroom as well Ule wellare OF so 
as with the instruction and training of the They have not 1 ved the past U 
children inside of it, and edueators should consideration due then Mul S 
take a broader view than they often do of done to help the farme: 
their relation to society and should come produce better crops, impr call 
n more vital and sympathetic contact with @! d market the products ! 
the people in all their community life. the needs of the rural hom ve been Ove 
They should be deeply interested in im looked and the farm won 
proving all the conditions which make for f#otten in a O© these progressive 
higher thought and better action in the ments for rural betterment unt para 
homes, in the places of business, in public tively rv t years 
offices and elsewhere. If they would do The farmer's wife needs modern |} 
this more generally the high calling of keeping apphances and vel COS 
teaching would hold a still higher place in the home as much as tl me , 
the esteem of men It is with that view er! tDOr-say { 
that I ask your consideration of the ques- eeds the feisure which would be § 
tion of the rural home and the farm woman cured through 
The rural home has much to do with the ™aking methods and tools to e1 
condition of the rural school, and the rural rm » nay Cssdl I m tO 
school should have much to do with the con - nol ny 1 1 
dition of the rural home. neighborhood cooperat SO SS 
The rural educational problem is wrapped = °" community betterment 
up with the rural home and community The farm hi S the | | 
problem. end of evet 'S worl t s 1 
This question of the rural home and '¢ town Home in This respect 
farm woman is considered of such national . BSer rt 
importance that the Secretary of Agricul ness. If the farm hon ' 
ture of the United States has made a study ‘“°"™ Fe BOL wi ' ' 
of it through letters addressed directly to farm busines tl ; 
. The hor s tl fi sto oO 
farmers’ wives all over the country. 
Abstract of address given by the president of he peop ' In ito . 
the National Education Association, on the after 
noon of July 3, 1916, at the general meeting of the Getermiul pub : ? . 
association at Madison Square Garden Audi aws and institut ti Vu 


toriun rest Thy deals ra unt 
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the char 
acter of a nation as well as of an individual 
As IS the 


state and the nation. 


the home and ideals determine 


home so is the community, the 
This is just as true 
of the country home as of the 
the 
tion of the rural home and the farm woman. 
The 


and rural, is involved in the welfare of the 


city home. 


Ilence vital importance of this ques 


welfare of the whole country, urban 
agricultural people who constitute such a 
large proportion of the whole population 

80 or 90 parts of the 


per cent. in 


and the 


many 
country welfare of the agricul- 
tural people is involved in the welfare of 
the farm woman and the condition of the 
rural home. 


If th 


conserved by 


ie farm woman’s health and strength 


are time-saving and _ labor- 


lightening conveniences and she is given 


1 


the requisite time and training, she can 


make life in the rural home interesting, 
wholesome and satisfying, as indeed she 
has done already in so many instances. 
She could do much to promote the health, 
happiness, and mental and spiritual well- 
being of her family, to enrich country life 
and make it attractive, and thus to free us 
from farm tenaney, one of the greatest ob- 


The 


country has many natural advantages over 


stacles of the day to farm progress 
the city for making home life what it should 
be, and it only remains for these advantages 
to be made the 

With a view 


this 


most of. 
of making some contribu- 
question of improving 


tion to vital 


rural conditions, which we all agree need 
improving in the interest of all the people, 
both 


study of the rural home and farm woman. 


urban and rural, I have made some 


In pursuance of this undertaking, I pre- 
pared a questionnaire for the farm woman 


and sent it out over the country districts 


of my section, asking the county agents 
of county women’s and girls’ clubs to have 
the farm women of the average farm 
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them. This. investigation and 


others of this kind are merely beginnings 


answer 


in this great work. The work is of such 


magnitude and importance that it can be 


done thoroughly and satisfactorily only 
through national agencies and I earnestly 
hope President Woodrow Wilson will ap 
point a national commission to study the 
problem of the farm home and the farm 
woman as he has been asked to do by those 
having this matter very much at heart 
Now as never before in our history when, 
because of the great world war, our nation 
strange new 


stands in the dawning of a 


era, wise and well informed direction is 


necessary to the country life movement. 
All 


forces must be set at work to Improve the 


investigations show that additional 
rural home, 


Wi rk 


rural home must be 


conditions obtaining in the 


and that forees now at must he 


The 


the 


strengthened. 


made more comfortable, eonve ni nt, San 
tary, attractive, efficient and educative, and 
the farm woman must be lifted out of 


the deadening drudgery, grind and monot- 


ony, which now, in so many cases, take all 
sweetness and light out of her lif 
her incapable of making the home the force 
for good it should be, and of transmitting 
to her children the vital ty needed by them 
to sueceed in life. 

It is not sufficient to give the farm woman 


all of the conveniences ot a m del home. 


Country life must be made socially satis 

In order for country life to be financi 
and socially satisfying the people must hav: 
education and own their homes, and must 
cooperate with each other in rural commu 
nity activities, and must have rural com- 
munity organization for the promotion and 
support of an educational, religious, social, 
business and intellectual community life 


Some are of the opinion that the whole 




















f the country school,”’ 

The country school which is to improve 
iricultural conditions and keep good citi 
zens on the farm and make good citizens on 
the farm must relate its work to the con 
nunity life of the people served by it. must 
educate the children for country life in- 
stead of away from it, and must relate uni- 
versal elements of edueation to the country 
community needs, must train the children 
for their future work in the home, on the 
farm and in the social life around them, 
must be a ‘‘community center of education, 
instructing both children and adults in 
terms of country life and pointing the way 
to community prosperity and welfar: 
must concern itself with the business and 
social life of the people, promoting helpful 


and profitable cooperation and neighborh 


} 


ness, It can not neglect the health, the 
recreation nor the social ideals of the pe ple, 

The country school which is to improve 
rural conditions must have an efficient 
teacher, and that means a teacher trained 
especially for teaching a country school in 
the right way ne who is in sympathy with 


I iral lite ’ The ( fhiei nt teacher of the eoun 


ry s hool must be not only a good teacher 
subject-matter, ‘‘giving instruction in 
ns of loeal environment of the child 

it also a a od ceomn unity leader sne 


, 
must be able to stimulate local campaigns 


rural progress. Under her leadership 


there | be road improvement, good 

ers’ clubs and ins itutes, country 

irch progress, and lmprovement in the 

rural | e. She must be bued with the 
spirit of civie service. 


In addition to the rural school organized 
nd eonducted for rural betterment, there 
ire other agencies at work for rural uplift 
especinl!y of the rural home, which may be 
strenethened and extended and made 


reach and benefit more fully the farm 
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munities is producing gratifying results. 
The Smith-Lever bill offers great promis« 
for the development of home betterment 
work for the ecountr 
Act re ently passed by Congress w 1 do 
much to better rural conditions and rural 
homes. On the whole, I think the outlook 
for the betterment of rural life conditions 
is full of hope. Our people are waking up 
to the vital importance of the rural pro 
lem to the welfare of the whole country as 
never before in our history, and are gird- 
ing themselves for a great intelligent and 
united effort to give help where it is most 
needed. I think we can thank God and take 
courage, Davin Bancrort -JOHNSON 
THE CURRICULUM OF THE SECOND 
ARY SCHOOL 

SOME weeks ago the General Edueation 
Board issued a pamphlet by Dr. Abraham 
‘A Modern 
School.’” In a prefatory note it is ex- 


Klexner, under the title 


plained that the General Education Board 
does not endorse or promulgate any edu 
cational theory, and that it authorizes the 
publication of a paper of this character 
with a request for criticism and sugges- 
tion. 

It would seem that some readers failed to 
observe this prefatory note, and also the 
fact that Dr. Flexner is merely outlining a 
proposed course of study for one specific 
experimental school. The false impression, 
therefore, has gone abroad that, in this 
pamphlet, final and authoritative judgment 
is being expressed on the question of the 
organization of the high-school curriculum 
everywhere. 

In ScnHoot anp Socrety for April 15,’ 
Professor Rapeer expresses ideas rather 
similar to those advanced by Dr. Flexner, 
and does not hesitate to give them more 
general and immediate application. Both 


1 College Entrance Requirements, page 549 ff. 
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papers seem » be pen to erithl ma 
eral points, and it m help to elarif 
Ssituatio} I some « nem a frankly dis 


In order to clear the gro \ 
rder of thines. both writers f 1 S 
sary to make a violent at < upon the 
standard subjects that have long formed 
the backbone of the hieh-school ecurrienlum 


In this direction they have far overs 
mark. Take first the question of the value 
of formal discipline. 
that finds abundant confirmation in 
facts of every-day experience. and the psy 
chologists who onee denied its val dity a 
now discovering that there was something 
wrong with their earlier experiments. 
Commenting on this faet, Professor Law 
rence W. Cole, of the University of Colo 


rado, says: 


Now we know that the wrong co sion was 
drawn from the experiments r} lusion 
should have been, not that transfer does not occur, 
but that the method used wast ] » det fat 


Careful individual experiments have recently been 
made, and Ebert and Meumann, Coover and 
Angell, Winch, Bennett, Fracker and others have 
found transfer of discipline in a marked degree 
The doctrine of ‘‘no transfer’ is explode il, and 
} 


if its former advocates do not admit ex] 


openly they do so tacitly in their recent writings.* 


In like strain, Professor G. M. Stratton, 
of the University of California, writes: 

The findings of psychology all favor this richer 
conception of the human person, and it would be a 
grave mistake to suppose that the experimental 
work has proved that the idea of mental discipline 
is no longer tenable. 

It is hard to understand how the validity 
of the doctrine of the value of mental dis- 
cipline could ever have been doubted, even 
though the psychologists were misled for a 

2‘*Latin and Greek in Edueation,’’ University 
of Colorado Bulletin, Vol. XIV., No. 9, September, 
1914, pp. 14-15. 

3 Administrative Bulletin of the University of 


California, 1914-15, No. 15, p. 6. 


This is a doctrine 
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time by errors in their methods of formal 1914. And very important litional light 
, test. As matters now stand, the doctrine is shed by E. A. Partrid his artiel 
ean not be brushed aside lightly, as Pro ‘High School Lat A N Phase of an 
ssor Rapeer would do; in fact. it isa reck Old Subject,” in t San rnal. Jun 
> about which those who have a prior theo- 1915. 
ries to advance regarding the school cur- Professor Star paper 1 : 
riculum will do well to steer warily. of many; and it is utterly reasonabl 
In the seeond place, the attack made and unscientifie to nter attent Lupon it 
upon the standard subjects of the currieu- exclusively, making absolutely no 
lum is altogether unscientific and unfair in nee for the ever nger that in 
that a large part of the evidence is ruled nvestigation of this sort some flaw in t 
out, and undue emphasis is laid upon some method of testing will vitiate the entire re 
isolated and incidental bits of investiga- sult. Moreover, there are entirely different 
tion, which may prove to be as unreliable) ways in which a valid conclusion may be 
as the early experiments in the matter of reached on such a question as the eff 
mental discipline. For example, Professor the study of Latin upon a student’s Eng 


Rapeer cites an article in the School Re lish. We might, for example, call for the 


view for December, 1915, in which Pro opinion of high-school graduates now out 
fessor Daniel Starch presents the results of in the world of affairs as to what they find 
if a study in which he has tried to determine to be the value of their « inst n Latin 
what is the effect of foreign language study This was actually done in the ease of the 


upon the college student’s English. It is graduates of the Danville (N.Y Iligh 


but a partial investigation, and falls far School. The vote appraised the study of 
short of a conclusive demonstration; yet Latin as 56 per cent. practical, and sé 
Professor Rapeer closes the case abruptly “as 5b per eent,. prac | eal. Mor over ol ly a 


at this point, with the triumphant remark very small minority (lo per cent.) would 





that ‘‘on this evidence alone’’ we are justi- not repeat Latin if their high-school cours 
fied in assuming that excellence in English were to be done over again.’ 

‘ is not to be attained through studying At this point some one may ol t that 
something else (7. e., foreign languages); the results in this case are to be explained 
for, Says he: on the ground of good teaching, and that in 

One ounce of accurate scientific investigation is nany s ols Latin is rably taught 
worth tons of opinions, resolutions and surmises It is undoubte lly true that Latin is even 

No notice whatever is aecorded other ; . "e 7 

| = 1 l qu y U! i ! { Sal t 


careful experiments in which the effect of 
the study of Latin, for example, has been 
measured with results very different from 
- those reached by Professor Starch. No one 
who professes to be abreast of the literature nat 1 01 L, tin From th arr um but in 
raising the general standards of teaching 


Another source of lg! on the question 


of this subject can afford to neglect the 
‘ paper on ‘‘Latin as a Voeational Study in 
the Commercial Course,’’ by Albert S. Per- e effect of Latin study upon a stu 


kins, in the Classical Journal for October, dent’s Englis IS Ul testimony 0! the 


4 Le C., p- 551. 6 See the N \ ] J It & April 12, 1915 
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strong teachers the country over that the 
most effective way to teach the structure 
and vocabulary of English is through Latin 
Much depends here, of course, on the 
method by which Latin is taught. At the 
present time this aspect of the problem is 
being studied with great care; and the pos 
sibilities which lie in this direction are 
shown by the remarkable results tabulated 
by Mr. Perkins in the article above cited. 

Very interesting in this connection is the 
observation of Professor C. W. Wells. of 
the University of California. Taking up 
the work of teaching English composition 
In that university ten vears or more ago, at 
that time rather sceptical in regard to the 
value of training in Latin as a preliminary 
study, he now says 

The longer I teach English, the more I am con 
vinced that training in the classics, especially in 
Latin, is an all but indispensable adjunct to 
training in English composition and English litera 
ture. 

My opinion is that, for the successful study of 
English in college, a sound preparation in Latin is 
even more necessary than a preparation in English 
itself. Other things being equal, I prefer a student 
who has had four years’ preparation in Latin and 
only two in English to one who has had but two 
years’ preparation in Latin and four years in Eng- 
lish. 

Few people, few teachers even, seem to realize 
that proficiency in constructing sentences, in fit 


} 


ting together in the English order the clauses of a 


sentence composed in the Latin order is an exer 
cise in practical logie of the most rigorous kind 
It is logic expressed not in formule and equations 
but in the universal medium of intercourse 
Students equipped in this way I find to be more 
capable than others of addressing their minds to 
problems of expression and of literary apprecia 
tion. The difference in grasp, in discrimination 


and in economy of effort is astonishing.? 
A judgment like this, based on long prac- 
tical experience, is not lightly to be brushed 
aside. Some one will say perhaps that the 
Latin group of students is from the begin- 
7 Administrative Bulletin of the University of 
California, 1914-15, No. 15, p. 1. 


ning a picked group. This is doubtless in a 
measure true; but the fact still remains 
though some would gladly forget it—that 
the burden of proof lies wholly on the side 
of those who claim that no benefit accrues to 
the student’s English from the study of 
Latin. Thus far they have made little prog 
ress in the establishment of their thesis. 

One other feature of Professor Rapeer’s 
destructive program merits more than pass 
ng notice. He cites a case in which a eul 
tural subject was lately dro 
curriculum of a New England school be- 
cause the principal of the school discovered 
that it was ‘‘costing far more than it was 
evidently worth to the people supporting 
the schools, considering what else might be 
done with the money.”’’ With this as a text 
he goes on to say 

Wait until the people generally learn of such 
facts, and their present distrust of the formal dis 
cipline notion will, with these facts, challenge ef 
fectively the overburdening study of words.’ 

This threat of appeal to a popular vote 
on the matter of the organization of the 
high-school] curriculum raises a very inter- 
esting question. 

Our long experience in popular govern 
ment has accustomed us very generally to 
the idea of the rule of the majority, and in 
politics we bow with resignation before a 
popular verdict. This fact helps, at least, 
to account for the facet that in certain 
quarters there has arisen a sort of half 
acknowledged yet potent feeling that the 
majority is always right. This is, of course, 
an entirely different matter. In some fields 
there are absolute values that no popular 
verdict can touch; and in other departments 
a popular verdict may he worthless because 
those who vote have not had the training 
and experience essential to an intelligent 
choice. 


I: is unfortunately true that really great 
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music finds few listeners in comparison 
with the multitude that is enthused by opportu 
cheap ragtime melodies; and few turn aside — tailed by e 

> - . 
to vieW great paintings in comparison wit! a point { 
the host that revel in the colored suppl iverage 1 
ment of the Sunday newspaper. But in 
such balloting it is not the great in music peal eve nadirect t l ! | sj 
and in art that is being put on trial. The as a ns ind ra 
voters themselves are on tmal: and thos tria S ‘ 
who chose what is inferior simply stamp most incred \ 
themselves as not qualified to vote. Or,  dersta gy at this 

; again, if a great engineering project wer be said that 
to be put through, who would th nk of sub for the j rf , ti) s 4 
mitting to popular vote the question of thi dr \W 

t method to be followed in carrying out the — vision reby t students 
nlan? Every one realizes that such matters cel in the pursuit tried 
must be left to the decision of those who by iltural course shall not th 
training and experience are fitted to pass opportunity to do s 


upon them intelligently. It is to be lmitted th 1 tinost 
So in regard to the relative value of the frankness that ther ry liffieu . 

studies in the high-school curriculum. On in the way of su prog t is 

the question of the worth of the standard questionably true that 1 id iltua 

cultural and discip! nary subjects ther irse Was desig! i tor the \\ e now 

included, what value can be attached to the the pub high s ois are t nged by the 

vote of those who neither by training nor many t may also he needed freely 


bv experience have come to know the profit that the schools wet slow to re “rl e the 


that can be derived from such studies? ve wrought in the mstituenev of the 
Obvious though the answer to this question student body by the addition of the mass 
must be, we have become so much confused f new students whose aims were not liter 
by current platitudes that it is easy to fancy rv or collegiate 1 dou SS a 
some one rising to protest against this line made in not attending earlier 1 hei 
of argument as ‘‘undemocratic’’ and ‘‘un Ss] i] needs But this no reason for 


American. ’”’ living now to the other extrem Phoug 
If democracy and mediocracy are one and itnumbered by the mat 


the same, then the above line of argument Is vith us; and it is 1 portant tha 


undemocratic But surely we hope for in the reorganization ¢ irr 


a ° } ; , ’ i 
better things than this: and poor indeed lum, provision pb eeas 
will be the democracy that does not pos also large scl . iu “4 Lies 

’ Sess. and acknowledge the leadership ot an this an be . ripriis ‘ r Casits rn 


f aristocracy of intellectual and moral worth, the small se! the pl Ss tiuch more 
Our schools, so far as is possible, should lifficul 

give each child the full opportunity to come In much that is written on this subject 
to his best; and it will be a sad day, if that the point ot! \ s to be that of twenty 
day ever comes, when through the selfish, five or forty years ag n the a k upe 


SUSPICIOUS fear that somebody will perhaps the Su 
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I 
Slit rly LLiN¢ t! \ I¢ ror | to lo SO 
whereas the present large enroll n 
that subject n go ! sure elective 
It s s, too, that Latin is) generall 
thought of as taug! ‘ VV ! n ti ld 
tradition \ Sp LV 1 be taken 
here to sh in ce staken this 
not 1 IS Suffie t to savy tl it high-s h o] 
teachers Latin and Greek have tw 


official 


the Cla dl We ly. vhich have a eo intry 


wide circulation. \s never befor prob 
lems of eff nev are being studied, new ad 
justments are being made to meet the di 
mands of a changing ord | 1 tl 


‘ 


‘modern S hool’’ ot the tut ire Li tin 1s 
going to have a 
rr 1d that ill { eo! } t if - 
grounds tha Will satisly even the utilita 
rian, 

Summing up to this point, it must be said 
that Dr 


far fron 


Flexner and Professor Rapeer are 
having made a case against the old 
subjects of the high-school ecur- 
Their 


cial, they have recourse to much ex cathedra 


standard 


riculum whole attitude is 
assertion, and Professor Rapeer relies far 
too implicitly on supposed findings derived 


from 


A good example of this is found in his treat- 


partial and incidental experiment. 


ment of the question of the proper age at 


which to begin a foreign language. 

To make way for his program of reform, 
he would banish all foreign languages from 
the high school, 
ment for postponing the beginning of such 
study to the college period Ile 
therefore, to Parker’s ‘‘ Methods of Teach- 


ing in High Sehools’’ 


and henee seeks an argu 
refers, 


as demonstrating that 
the best time to begin a foreign language is 
the e] 


from ghteenth year up, and adds: 


Here again naive opinion based on isolated or 


peculiar instanees falls before expe rt psychological 


tests.® 


=o 


9D. ¢., p. 552. 
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ont rring to Par nm a Is} | 
juate rgument su 0] su CSIS 
One or two experiments on such sul ts as 
ul retentiveness ol! yord ! ! 

ed, it is tru but the g sion 
s stated more as a tte) rsonal 

yn than otherwis And i Is connection 
{ interesting to te t g h ex 
periel 1 nguage | I ss1lonaries 
l l ers 1)) Klext Ss Tt | n 11S 
mused ol n pil that 

t egin the study relgn n 

a, r¢ IS e 4 riv \ re y ft S he 
1 it f uid 7un 
in the mod school 

In I gard tiie ns cr) iT 
outlined by Professor Rap 1 Dr. Flex 
ner one Pr ft 0 rit S ~ n riley 
In the first place it would ell if D 
Klexner should tak nto partnership an 
assoclate whose point of view varies 
wha Few of us at rge enough to react 
upon the whole field with equal sympathy 
and appreciation. On page 18 \ Mod 


ern Schoo he savs 


We might thus produce a generation as ignorant 
of the name of the Licinian laws we who have 
studied them are ignorant of their « tents and 
Signifeance; a generatior that lid ot at school 
analyze Milton’s ‘* Lycidas’’ or Burke’s speech as 
we did, who there vowed life-long hostility to both 

This attitude of mind is ry easy to 


understand; but it is by no means 
sal, as many a reader will be able to testify 
from his own 


personal experience 


chances that the writer himself looks back 
upon ‘‘Sophomore English’’ as one of the 
particularly bright and inspiring fi 


of the 


res 


course of study. Beca this 


natural divers ty of taste and apprecial 


it is not desirable that the 


eCourse ot study for an ode] sen ol bye le ft 
individual, be hi 


to a singl 


nent. Eminence indeed may be 
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disturbing factor in such connections; for 
eminence gives the we eht of official pos! 


tion to what may be merely a matter of per- 
sonal predilection 

The extent to which the personal equa 
tion is involved in Dr. Flexner’s projected 
plan is made perfectly clear on page 17, in 


} 


the statement of his guiding thesis 


Modern edueation will include nothing simply 
beeause tradition recommends it or because its in 
utility has not been conclusively established 


ject toward which Dr, Flexner has con 
ceived a prejudice will be ruled out in favor 
of something that is judged, a priort, to be 
more desirable. The summary rejection of 
Latin on page 18 is a ease in point. Eve rv 
sentence betrays Dr. Flexner’s prejudice, 
and note 1 on page 19 would seem to show 
that he has not felt it worth while even 
to seek out and weigh the evidence in favor 
of Latin. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that such a method is the reverse of 
scientific. No special harm would be done 
if the proposed curriculum of the modern 
school was generally understood to repre- 
sent the pe rsonal attitude of one individual; 
but it is much to be feared, as stated at the 
outset, that these proposals have been re- 
garded as seconded without reserve by the 
General Education Board. 

A second criticism of the proposals might 
be based on their utilitarian character. In 
this particular Professor Rapeer is far less 
reserved than Dr. Flexner. The latter pro 
poses to introduce culture through Lie ave 
nue of science (ignoring the fact that a 
large class of students would attain this 
end more readily and pleasurably through 
the analysis of such a work as Milton’s 
**Lycidas’’ than, let us say, through the 
dissection of a cat) ; and on page 9 he takes 
pains to point out that by the use of 
term ‘‘useful’’ he does not mean ‘‘utilita- 


rian.’” On the value of this distinction th 
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personally (and which he, therefore, is will 


ing to include in the curriculum) that they 


will voluntarily so apply themselves to 


study that no one will fail 

; ] . th hea 
amlilar with the 
f adoles 


rF WAYS O| 


Those of us who are 


loving, ple asure-seekin 


cent children may well be pardoned if we 


about such a 
Moreover it 
gotten that 


are a e sceptical consum 


mation should not be for 


not all students can be inter 


; 


ested in the 


same subject; and the subjects 

that might kindle many with interest ar 

eliminated from the proposed curriculum 
of the modern school. 

If, on the other hand, failure is to he 


eliminated by lowering the standard and 


weakening the backbone of the course, no 
further word of criticism is perhaps neces 
sary; for the general pernicious effects of 
such a policy are too obvious to mention. 
One point, however, is apt to be overlooked 
in this connection, namely, the immediate 
stultifying effect upon the really able stu 
dents who are enrolled in courses which do 
not challenge their best endeavor. 

One final word about the modern school 
If Dr. Flexner’s ideas are ever embodied in 
an experimental school, it is of vital impor- 
tance to the experiment that only teachers 
and pupils of average ability be admitted to 
the ate at 
Veritable miracles can be performed by the 


school, at any r the beginning. 
exceptional teacher of exceptional children ; 


and an experiment in method can not be 
called successful unless it works under aver- 
age conditions. 

One feature of papers like those of Pro- 
fessor Rapeer and Dr. Flexner is very dis 
heartening, namely, the revelation of the 
supreme confidence in their own a prori 
theories that prompts them to attempt to 
blaze a way for the same by ejecting from 
the curriculum tried and proved subjects 
whose merits they are not willing to look 


We should all perhaps do 


into impartially. 


cational veteran 


I reeall in my early days as as t 
Brooklyn Visiting a scho pore ied over py a 
principal whose memory I revere as that one of 
he wisest and most skilful of supervisors Wit! 
ill the in petuosity of youth, was ivocating 
some method of teaching to take the e of a 
method that had been used fr time immemorial 
But this wise old teacher cause me to pause by 
remarking in his quiet 1 y ‘ } 
may be right, my dear sir, but it Is alWays we to 
remember that there is no method or d é ! 
teaching that has come into nre 
out a long period of time, which, however vulner 
able it appears on the surface, has not some gos 
in it at bottom.’’ I have t pondered thes 
weighty words, and the more I see of s s j 


teachers, the more I feel their truth 
The writer is 


the 


not in a position to speak 


standard subjects of the 
But he 


for some ot 


] " 
IS @CLOSeLY 


high-school curriculum 
in touch with the Latin situation, and well 


‘ 


; 
that 


acquainted with the methods of teaching 


Nothing 


more absurd than the attempt t 


language and with their results. 


could br 
classify Latin as a language which is wort! 
being learned by none excepting candidates 
the 


taught to-day in a vitalizing, practical way 


for doctor's degree. Lat a iS Delng 


to thousands of students who will never 


enter the 


excellent 


college, and they are 


doors of a 


getting value for the time iIn- 


vested. We who have given our faith and 


our lives to this subject, and know what it 


ean do and is doing, assert its claim to a 
place in the modern, or any other school 
that stands for anything but purely me- 
chanical proficiency. It is a curious piece 
of inconsistency that the very people who 
claim that the supporters of the standard 
subjects rest their case upon loud protesta- 
tion and unproved assertion, themselves are 
resorting to these very methods to clear the 
1 W. H. 
Edueational Theorists,’’ 
1914, p. 165 ff. 
cited in this article are well worth pondering over. 


Maxwell, ‘‘On a Certain Arrogance in 
Educational Revie w, Feb- 


ruary, Some of the illustrations 








ground for a delivery of the schools to the 


very dubious hospitality of their own un 
tried and l nproved theories. 


H. C. Nuttine 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF GERMAN 


STUDENT LIFE 
I. THE ORGANIZATION OF STUDENT DUELING 
SOCIETIES 

No more striking or interesting contrasts 
between American and German universities 
are to be found than those which char 
acterize student life. The American stu- 
dent. from the 1 ne of h Ss entrance Int ’ 
the university until he receives his degre 
is hedged about by rules, and guarded by 


; 


committees whose main purpose seems to 


he to keep him at his studies. When he 
hegins to fall below a certain minimum 
standard of work, he is warned, coddled, and 
if he fails to amend his ways, perhaps 
reluctantly dropped. This paternal car 
does not stop with his studies but extends 
over his finances and his morals. The Ger 
man institutions pursue an exactly oppo 
site course. It is expected that the student 
entering upon a university career will 
spend one, two or three years, wandering 
from one university to another, attending 
Su h lectures as he choose .. but on the W hole 
living a eare-free life. The faculty is not 
concerned with his private morals, his at 
tendance upon classes nor the quality of 
his work, in case he chooses to study. If 
the youth acquires, during these free vears, 
freie Jahre, morals and habits which prove 
his undoing, he has simply shown that he 
was not of the stuff that men are made of, 
and society and his profession are saved 
from an undesirable weakling. 

The organizations and activities which 


bind the American student body of a uni 


versity together and out of which grows 
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in t y 6) 1 vou ns then 
sel solutely I ldin 
nd enters upon rst g 
nners and ! h st - 
lu nd det nes S ! res 
of his life 
ing societies are the Corps, Landsma 
schaften and Burschenschaften. These 
are to be found at every university Phe 
Corps Is gt nerally regarded as the most 
aristocrat and the Burschenschaft as the 
most democratic of these three types 


Within each ty pe 


thus we m 


exist many independent 


corporations ; ay find at the same 


university several different ¢ num 


of 


Orps, a 


different Landsmannschaften and 
eight Burse 
poration has its own headquarters, 


} 


} 
building, somet 


he r 


six or hense hatte n. Each Ore 


some 


times a separate mes merely 
I : 


a suite of rooms, its own rules. its own ideals 


and its own code of morals. However muc] 


they differ, they are all at one in the gen- 


eral character of their social activitie 
in their fundamental aims—fell 
the 


Despite the fact that 


making of gentlemen. 

much has been 
econeerning German univers! 
dent life, 
hand detailed 
of the 


written ty stu 


one searches in v for a firs! 


un 


account of the organization 


student corporations and the con- 


duct Ol thre I social ictlvi Cs In a se ries of 
three ar icles. I will attempt to describe the 
e ot Gi rman stud nt 


the 


organization of tv] 


corporat mm, namely, Burs hens haft, 
and the program of its two most character- 
Vensur 


pe or 


social activities, the stu 


duel, 


Fest Kor any 


istic or 


dents’ and the drinking 


and song errors In My 
count I must hold responsible those voung 
making me a 
nschaft dur 


1912, and 
the 


friends who honored me by 


Verkehrsgqast of their Bursche 


Ing my sojourn in Germany In 


under whose direction were written 


les W I] be based 


whieh the se 


notes on 
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taining the initials ot these three wor 

Failure to do so is punishable with a fine 
The headquarters of the Burschenschaft 

are known as the Aneip The Aneipe is 
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lv a place for business and social 


ipartment in charge of two or mors 
the Aneipe 


Kneipe is 


commoniy 
ll university towns, t] 
tly much more pret 
of the Brunsviga at Gét 
ntroduced to Bursche 


life. is a large, hands« 


was first 


story gray stone house surrounded by 
large garden and enclos v a low stone 
wall surmounted by an iron fen On 
the first floor are situated t office, the hi 
brary, lockers for foils and fencing appar 


and r 


oms for practising fen 


rooms on the seeond floor are devoted 
ehie ly to social purposes Most mportant 


OL all 18 


provider 


barroom are indispensable a aL 


the room tor hol] | ne Kn pen 
bar. 
1 nh me 


revery cas ipilano f 


fest hall. But however imposing 
erior and however complete the 
s the na rive to he } S S 
song and d kit st 
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The first three of t fieers are 
monly illed the thr presiden!s Ch 
Naravria’s dues are en marks per ™ ! 
(#2? 40) his v not , SU 
but when one discovers the small mont} 
allowance upon which large numbers of 
German students subsist. he realizes that 
ten marks per mon h is a sum sufficient t 
exclude the majority ot students 

The Bursche) haft ad Ss no campaign 
ing for members A neweomer must make 
known his desire to join. Perhaps he comes 
recommended by an alumnus (Alter Her 
or by some friend of the Burschenschaft. 
Perhaps SOMME Burs h a member of the 


Burschenschaft chanced to make his ae 
quaintance. A deputation from the Bur 
S¢( henschatt eall on the aspirant and tak 


him toa Aneipe drinking and 


IS sized up hy the 


members of the 


where he 
entire Burschenschaft 
take him on a six weeks’ trial. If his eon 
duct 


ynntinues to he 


Fuchs al 


during these weeks 


satisfactory, he is admitted as a 


member in training). Ile remains a Fuchs 
generally for one and ah ilf or two semes- 


until he has fought two 


three 


ters, or at least 


fin some qenude nde 


corporations 
Ve wWNxUure 


is admitted as a Bursch or 


(satisfactory Thereupon, he 


active member. 
His active membership commonly continues 
two semesters longer, 7. ¢., until the close 
During this time 
Vensuren. Many 
Burschen greatly exceed the required num- 


One 


of his fourth semester 
he must fight four or five 
ber. student of my acquaintance 


his 
healed to permit it. 


fought every two weeks or oftener if 


— 
ce 


wounds were suffiel 
fifth semester 


state 


From the beginning of the 


y 
4. 
= 
> 
~ 


until he has Passe d 
Burs h he 


Ntaatse ramen IS 


nation) the ‘*an in- 
> The 


passed at th end of the ( 


exam ‘omes 
generally 


tenth 


active 
ehth or 
‘ording to the 


semester, ac vouth S al 


AND 
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\fter | has passed his Sta ame he 
s classed as an Alter Herr or alumnus 
The amount of time wl t Burschen 
ha cle inds o ts Fiichs ind ve 
Bursche varies greatls One Bursche 
schaft at Jena requires its members to be 
t Kneing headquarters ry rning 
fternoon and evening each week day ex 
ept Monday and Tuesday ter! n, a ot 


Wednesday and every alternate Thursday. 
Naravia at Berlin requires only three 
Monday, Thursday and 
norning and 
Wednesday morning 
Vensuren t 


irnaments, 


Thursd \ evening S a social evening de 
voted to games, music, ete On Saturday 

evening is held the regular weekly Aneipe. 

Ss rhe B ‘rs henschatten req llT’é hie nbers 
» eat one meal a day at the Aneip 


OUS W2aVs There must be frequent practis 
n Fechten fencing vil Schlager 
raple! ind with Sab sabe The 
Saravia requires only one ir a day f 
Nchliger practise and one hour a week of 
NVijihel practise but at Jena. two or three 
hours a day are devoted to suel ompul 


sory practise Some Burschenschaften en 
eourage TO ; shieht degvres other sports 
such as football and track athleties. but 


this is rare The afternoons devoted to 
] 


Burschenschaft ari freq ently spent in 


taking long walks, the entire Burschenschaft 
going out together. 

One of the most important occupations of 
the Burschen at the Aneipe is the training 


of the F ‘¢ hse. 


his first six weeks, choose a Leibb 


Fuchs must, during 
ursch, who 
thereupon takes charge of the Fuchs’ edu 
eation in all things pertaining to the Bur 
Fiichse who have 
hhriids r 


ound together 


Two the 


Le ibburse h 


and are regarded as 


’ . 
S¢ he nechatt, 


are known as Li 


being | 


Sallie 


by the strongest ties. The training of the 
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iger (rapier 


raining in 


>) learning 


| stru 
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t earning 


tion and the 


story of tl 


corporations which are 


It is evident that the amount of time 
dema: jed by the Burschenschaft nust, im 


} ? ? 
most Cases, any preciucace 


pract 


tion to stud CS There are, ho 


exceptions to this rule I askee 


Berlin if he 


yes,”’ he re plied, ““twenty not 


In reply to further inquiries 


that most Fiichse and active / 


attended any lect 


any atten 
wever, Sole 
la Fuchs in 
tures. “"On 
rs a week.’ 

hie rep ed 
> ‘ 
»>uTrSCHEH a 


1! 


tend few or no lectures the first vear or 


two, but that it was quite possi 
in Berlin, as one had all his ine 
except We nesdays 

The vouth who joins himself 
ail to bear 
the rest of his lift He enter 


corporath necan not 


period of lift 


ble to do SO 


to a student 


its mark fo 


when youth is of all times 


most receptive to social and personal ideals 
and for one, two or three years he imbibes 


its modes of thought and attiti 


life. The 
pastimes is exceedingly narrow 


} 
nolesolhe 


world ol 


range of his social act 


physical an 


tual enjoyment open to American unive 
sity youths is almost unknown to the Bui 
schenschafter during this period. This 
vives marked intensitv and significance to 
the A nei drinking and song Fests) and 
Vensure duels or fencing bouts) \ h 
constitute his most imporiant social activ 
ities, the details of which w be given in 
two following articles F. . Swirt 
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1 I VIS | | n to 
, ) inne n, for ; 
tudent in each scho S i De gis s. The analysis 
i li \ OI ’ a | I ( ids n I jure { 
what rit | engi! ring under \ rads 
gradua hould always have his ! tise 1! ir thinking 
biol ed upon engines nd nstru I ssead ny 1 l 
works na ¢ ! . they wel n Yr to DOV ho S 
be-all and the end Is existenct earning by rote ol 
since in tl rst ] k vs very | ( ratorv schools to see 1 
about t nda in 1 Ss nd his hol ) | oral | ws a cel 
SHOU | Lv is idl ‘ POSS I il I Vv tru tl l ny } 
have a broad field vhich to el} St mentation purs S 
his ultimate hi vor] In his freshman a bit of deseriy nor! 
course 1 funda ntal principles oj ) tS aj It is not 
r writing are inst 1 into t student ng something ft 
by means ol ssroom ins pl te ting parrot t tl 
conference riting n the spur ( Ss Ul pp tion f 
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clea Ss 
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| > good writing so that he poor thoughts and lin 
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gs and vast experience of the masters 01 
ratu S Sto qu ken the st ide! s d \ 
to the meaning literature as S tant 
rpretation of life. And as a matte! fact s g 
r e is a pretty shallow vouth who is wit it ! 
that point cont Every boy has som 
where is being a resp for hig le 
is nd he w respond to its app when 1 s s 
he tinds it expressed in the itchless pros rets i 
L Vers ot the grea writers 1] d es I \\ 
Hra Lippo Lippi that James s our ‘‘sens 
this wor s no blot for us ts , \ 
. » t ink + a tensely ' j c N 
= lo f j e me c a? meat . y stu . ; 
Bu he ’ lly t ¢ nrtess TO anv su h { e] ng ts rs l 
<cept by the rapt silence of tl ‘lassroo IS S 
ind after the hour 1s ove! s Professor irti ne 
( inby SO! wwtul VY contesses re tu rels : 
stinat enquire What is there ; ] I | S S i 
r ill this lhterature i ePSSO! hy not 4 Le 
er riisi nsclousness V lel oOmMmes iT : frequent { 
the words of Ulvsses is his also S d 
Hlow am te , ‘ P ‘ ns try 
q lo rust rnis t to sl til nt 
And even though | SE¢ s vastiv ft efey I I { 
to rust unburnished vet 1 ught 
sticks in his eons iIsness As fil ye nad tlt 
as will be an inspir 1 as it could not be if Bt 
he had never heard it so finely expressed ; 
: ri WW — 
Then there is the appeal of pur ity 
, ; ‘ ~— y y 
engineers even T \ ire ? ( 
4 ’ ther re \ Dp ra +s , _ 
\ 
11 \ I Oem n | 1114 I l ridg or t “ 
ib 1 I have never had mu . 
ilty ! ling atten n 1 in eX sit 
ot ft heauty of SI Vs Cloud vill 
ts wonderful architectonic effects, its 1 Burns’s **¢ : vig 
‘ superb coloring, its humanizing vast na S , 
pher non of nature It is well that an 4! s) nigt 
engineering student should see that th I 


wage. that he should realize that there is e into that Vs 
beautv in thought as well as in deed, that, he pract l , Ih a wer 
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port and the advice fro fortnightly con 
ferences take care in large measure of th 
formal side ot the st ident’s writing, Le Ss 


not allowed to forget or to ignore the un 
struction of his freshman year. Slipshod 
Writing is, of course, handed in, but every 
effort is made to get clear thinking and 
clear expression. The latter is im 
without the former. The student has con 


stantly before him models of clear and 


concise and forcible English, and he is 


directed as far as his poor human frailty 
will allow to strive after corresponding ex 
cellence. He must neither unduly expatiate 


s nor skip lightly over the 


on the easy par 
hard Ones 
With the junior and senior years begins 
the real work of the professional schools 
Everything that the student does is sup 
posed to have definite pract cal value: he 
works with tools such as he will use later 
in his profession; he performs experiments 
that correspond exactly to the tasks he will 


he ealled upon to perform when he is earn- 


of his career; he is not playing with toys, 
which are miniature reproductions of the 
real things. With him work is real, work is 
earnest, and a good job is his goal. Now 
it is in much the same way that I regard the 
study of English in the upper years of the 
engineering courses; s a tool to be used 
in the pursuit of his practical aims. He 
should ne } 


le to realize what the eng 


neat 
neering journals are constantly har 


upon that he ean not reach the higher steps 


reet English have been drilled into the stu 
dent’s head, sometimes, be it admitted, 
through solid bons sometimes into vacant 
spac but usu lly into a brain eapable of 
receiving and holding instruction. To give 


a special course in business correspondence, 


reports oO rk don specineations I 
tra S dvertise ents t e! \ rpra 
t st n 1 Wi ne , Eng = » il ‘ ry 
vell for a man wi s had no specia 
training in English beyond the pra i 
I 
instruction ol in\ t 1! reparator\ 
] } ] + 
S OOLS ut t S irg \ ast ng Ove?! 
eaten stl \ n the iS ra stu lent Vit 
' 
wo vears’ drill in riting \ fresl n 
earns the forms a business tte! Wi 
s the same whether it de S wil in eng!) 
neering or anv other subject It q res 
the same conelseness and earness as does 
any other than a love lette1 yl S a Mi 
unto itse wit ts own rewards nd 
a . , , A 
penaities Repor S ( WOrK dol ! 
experiments of the rious departments 
: . , 
should be criticized for their English as 
nart of the whol vork of t} annrt 
pa t Oo! Ii¢ Vio WOrkK oO lé repo S so 


that the writers may realize that they must 


be as careful of form as they are of facts 
On lusions ana ne itTness lr I s \ t 
student will not regard his Englis] S 
thing apart, as he is very apt to do when his 
English work is nfined f 1 separat 
irse in which alone his writing is e1 
eized t ones Eng! Si Ss ns MISLY I 
unconsciously to the student, put into a 
separate compartment, w! I Ss waterp! 
iwainst his engineering compartments \ 
report S| yuld he ills | Tor ite! very 
occasion that ean provoke ! \fter a 
Visit to an engineering l is SS }) nt a 
student should report upon all parts of the 
Visit or upon su spe ires as he 1s 
( d respons ble for JUST S ! \ ild 
if he were sent out by his emplove1 » In 


thie nstructor snoutl see 7 T the re 
y + . 7 . 1’ , ‘ 

port covers iil Lite Froundad ssigned and 
+ + + 7 1 IK) 

vers l ( Ss ( é \ i\ stn 

phasis should be d upon the ! vement 

{ bani wall ller 

0 { iterla is Well aS u l STnaiie! 


++ 


ters of correct sentences and res 


paragraphs. 
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ot t t) 
qu re st 


nent wh 
subi ts 
r their 


supplied 


celves spe ‘lal atte} on as to the eontent ot 

his reports and other written work; it will 

not i Tf much extra labor TO Ser tw T ~ 
+ + + - } 

that the torn the work is good Iso ‘ 
With spe ial ASSES n Ene S| Tor The 
whole body of engineering students a great | 


en, while the blockheads and the indolent 

ire being cared for. One of the criminal 
features of our work is that we make thi Ke 
iy od 1 n pay ro! the I iits ] SI Tu? be 
of the poor met The laggards should be 
segregatl d and, to ve tie ours sel 
back to a base hospuit for spe tr 

nent ? ot ’ Wo? Is oven ‘ er ; 
tende1 reies of the English department 
from Ww thev will not be released t 
they o 1 a clean bill healt] z 
engineering instructor should not try to do 
anything v such men, since they are not si! 
fit for tl ring line. They are usually men « 
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neo 
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I} 
hy 
\ 
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ris ‘ 
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, ] \ 


irses There should be 
rdination in all tl rses \ 
work of the stuck should 

the lecturer or his assistan 
structor in the English depa 
is no special knowledge of these \ 
ese studies will be taken up 1 
n sake not is stalkir vr | rses t 
composition S 
ilso that the specin ally Eng 

on should be done by conte re 
ie individual student in order 


al needs may be indicated 


presume 


that each student 


‘ \\ 1] hy wasted hy the og 


the department by 
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I I | ing an is Let / t 
? 1) } in eng eering SChnO s ud : 
good English from bad and be able t 
= ‘ » ta 
hether a cas | fi emergency i. : 
spital t the or the se hosp | ae ol 
Py ] ~ . ‘ 
riner pba k ’ . 
ted 1 { , . 
\] } ntentinr o 4 . it Cos 
I S id t has ! a S training in the tur >» 4 I I] y \ Sill. « Pr é r 
da ntals « rrect Inglish he s ud Db WwW. W. R e, Prof r Henry S. J 
' made to feel tl English is inseparable x r W 1 N. Barnard, Profs r W 
: rom every other part o nis pre sional A. Rile nd Secretar Llitel | 
rk ind tha } ‘ , t do ny ritten o1 On r es su ted ra 
T T ’y Due 
oral work in ¢ (11S ra d ( 1 T t Cc rt s Pr ( r 
\ . ’ 
I L hie vw held responsible rw i NOI ti i l 
1 t (i t t ! T r t T tT 
has learned 1 Is reshimal ear and that ; 
lergrad | t 1 t 
l Nn ‘ | rari | a | ‘ I [ vi 
to t I t d lire rs d 
sent back to the sour ( his forgotten 
od 464 ‘ lad lar it 
knowledge and be kept there till he knows 
thy r ] | y it 
enough to practise by. The special features : 
Ol his engineering | ovlish he \ il] cre as 
’ } that +} a P 
| yt oT nis engineering VOrK ind not ~ ; +} P . } : 
iustrative I n hat se s to him a } ’ . ’ } t ties. is expected < 
rratu 8 eF n n reshman English I é Corne Universit offer t } 
James W. Tupper faculty th stance of its organization a 
LAFAY Co i tees t 5, im giving Fr 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS most rtant objeet o 
STUDENT SCHOLARSHIP IN CORNELI it further d res fro the fae ty suggestions 
UNIVERSITY to means compatible with the pla and met}! 
Cur ¢ | ' | spr d ‘ } t this re t ‘ 
courage t I lergrad t t t t 
t t rd lastic 
P ; SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS OF MEN 
TALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 
I d 1 I l Det 
| d t { t 
March 31 : 
j t \ } { 
At th r | Pr - 
Hen A Sil] d { . rt | l I 
dit dopted ITs 
W AS, the rd rectors of the { s, d sti 1 ob 
} offers +} w the aatet hy, } 
” , re t } 
sual excellence in sel rsh on the irt st ‘ f . | Be ad ¢ 
dents of the ! ersity nd has ced the fa ity } } + ~ 
to t ins wherebdy such recognition ¢a : . 6 
wide range I elect t exp da d d 
he n e most effective 1 


WHEREAS, this action has been approved by 
} 


second annual for 


communicated to this faculty, therefore, be it course. 
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Dr. Goddard d Mr. D 
| f led \ 
] ] i) 
‘ {i ‘a 
| | 
pul ' 
A daily ind | 
< ] ed \! > A ‘ 
prac | ~ t 
program, ds and 
A t¢ ’ ] 
aul Z ( eT! \ hh 
duct if dk is \ 
Street VW S ‘ Pha 
- LI ling the ( 
Aid S led wit M 
1) ’ ' 
nt } t ped | {) 
fourth fl r I dom 1 
hold t Ch bu s d 
he der I 
st> = ‘ 
Dex S re ; 
Chis d 
" led | | ‘ . 
det ‘ ‘ 


EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


| > 9 iT 1 ch dre it l 
t ad par hial s sin Ne \ ( , 4 
re physic xamined by school med 


dre t be exan ed d tl relativel smail ’ 

medical staff available, led the department to The highet 

adopt a plan allowing physical examination of orthoped nd lefects found by pr 
school children either by private physicians or vate phy ist lily understood whe 











( ers thie super r surr l lings 
rreater me at the disposal of privat 
clan nak y Lhest eXaminat s 
othe 
PER( ( OF +I 
( 
Com} Re } hy 


} 
P it 

PI 14 

ys 
I I t i 

De t VISi¢ R go 
near 9 el 
teeth 8 78 

il breatl 11.7 ) 
Hyp. tonsils 20.8 11.72 
Defective itrition ] — O4 
Cardiae defects 1.9 ] g 
Pulmonary feets ] 19 
Orthopedi lefeects 15 60 
Nervous defects 9 6 


If the 15,616 examinati had bee 
ducted by the Department of Healtl 
would have required the services of 
medical inspectors and irses as follow 
School 1 il Inspect > 

at $1.2 per yi } 
Nurses ‘t 900 pe 

As it t] st the depart 1} 
mately $700 r < ( ir rimat 
vv inat ards, stage, et . st 
i i\ T I | partie I 0) ’ 
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Orricers of the Nat i 

tion were elected at the meeting in Ni 
on duly 7 a a3 ) Dr. Re 
Aley, reside { | ivers f 
Fi nt, David B. Johnson 
C: l, reti president of the asso¢ 


Marvy (¢ 
rado; Cornelia Winslow, 
Koach, Maryland; J. A. ¢ 
W. Longamecker, West Virginia; F. 
Oklahoma; W. R. Idah 
Reston, Washington; 


ner, Sider, 


Josephin 


Miss F 
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/ } Mass Nat ( ( He. G 
S el supe tendent of p \ 
Harrisburg, Pa.; E. EF. Bass, super () . 
J end tv scho Greenvil Miss.; H | \ P ( 
II Seu \ | sick lowa Stat | ! N \ j 
College, Ced Falls, lowa; Fra M. Har 
super! ndent City scl s, Raleigh, N. ¢ 1) \\ 4 } 
I. | Walmsley, professor of : \ ' ed 
throp Normal Industrial College, R i] | , 
S. ( _M.P.S < state superir | 
public str t (hark wn, W. \ } ~ | 
CoL_By CoLLEGE has conferred LL.D hd I 
; Ernest Martin Hopkins, newly el ted presi : 
dent of Dartmouth College: ind a degree ed 
L.H.D. ! Frank iW slow Johns . xt 
fessor in the school of educatio t | I rr. I 
versity C} g : i _ 
Tur University of Vermont ha ferred qe igi Ae 
doctorate of laws on Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn, 0" ~— 
president of Amherst Colleg: 
" . P 
PresIpENT Frank J. Goopnow, of the Joh department 3 log ' 
Hopkins University, has been appointed by held by Pr rM EF. 
Governor Harrington to serve as chairman of f r of educat 
the Maryland State Agricultural Board. Dr f edu 
Goodnow was chairman of the Economy and ALEXAXpER W. M » for thi 
Efficiency Commission, which recommended ee VI 1M 
the program of fina il and govern tal 1 Hich Sc] } 
form for the state followed by t] le e | 
lature ts merging I ! Vy stat I R r N. ¥ 
Phe Agricultural Board likewis ns l ~_ ls \ | 
the board of trustees of the Maryland Agi Mala vy 
cultural College bs | : 
THe Reverend Daniel Gordon has resigned ervice, fort f ( , ent 
the principalship of Queen’s U rsity, KX ! \\ Ss 
ton, Ontario cept ! | ! 


Dr. Water L. Hervey. of the board of ex hool on June . 
: , mae \l } ee «6 , ‘ 
iminers of the New York City Department of were di - a 


Education and chairman 


f the educatio bar rt 1 ‘ 
committee of the Wi st Side . MI . A.. na . tat I I nu ber 
volunteered for three months’ service in th Tue teacher f PS \l t 
Canadian internment camps. Dr. Hervey will hw d 
. instruct children of (rerman parents 11 rad cent] ar mt 1] Hat \J 


nary school subjects Alpin to their former pt Miss J 


Proressor Carvin O. Esterry, of Occidental beth O’Rour 
College, is to go to the Seripps Institution for Frank P. Graves, prot r of th tor I 
Biological Research of the Univ: rsity of Cah educator 1 ck r the fr edu 
fornia at La Jolla as zoologist i t ersit f Penns nia, made the 
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I if i a rat | 
rinat 7) ~ { ad it retere ‘ 
brary through ive pit t tl que hs 
ibmitted, ineludis researc rk d advic 
rom d ore t de} rte ‘ res 
t} juest ma Dy tal | rue 
t of street light ‘ ! etric d 
er plants, pa rg 
t ‘ t\ thre le ] ‘ it 

lion government, t l pal re ! 
brary | Qu s } e not 
come from small « entire Spring | 
is well ther lar the \ ed 
dvice In all, w e | e | 
hee for t 17 different citi 
150 d rent quest Che reference librar 
wish t f thy by ‘ , ble | 
M l] i Ve int mat l | | }T Diell 
to any city in the state desiri t 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY meces that the 
Sachs research fellowship in fine rts, witl il 
ll Corrie ot $2,000, 1 be i ilable ror tli ( 
Lvl] The fe : Pp t iy iwarded t 
scholar f proved v, whether students 
instruct : el lor e pur x4 1 
abling them to pursue in any part oT vorid 


advanced work in fine art 


Tue Biol 


logical Station maintained by the 
University of Michigan at Douglas Lake, 


Michigan, will be Op ned for its eighth season 


from July 3 to August 25. The laboratory is 


provided with all the apparatus usually found 


at summer stations, but possesses also a con 


siderable amount of equipment not ordinarily 


found elsewhere. The purpose of the institu 
tion is to provide instruction and facilities for 
under 


research in animal and plant ecology 


conditions as nearly 


natural as possible. For 
the zoological part of the 


the coming session 
the ecological re 
and 
birds ind 


} 


courses will 


program includes studies on 


lations of the aquatic verte brate inverte 


brate parasites, 


deal 


eral 


sects, 


fauna, in 


whereas the botanical with 


forest botany, itomy, gel syste 


plant an: 
matics and ecology. In addition to these more 
or less formal courses, students may elect sp 
cial 


Indepe ndent investigators and others who dé 


invited to 


work adjusted to their individual needs. 


sire to make use of the station are 


AND 
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sed cony ti M thout a div 
This marks Or t new departure 
the regulation tf chen rk at Oxford. 
I hoped mal rters that the principle 
I is establ shed ma t dk VY ex ended so 
t iff t other scientit ects 
THe number of u rsities lleges and 


L ny 
d spelling board . meeting held 
re ‘ | —T t t ti ) Y 
150.000 students. | I I papers 
d periodicals using at least the twelve 


mpler spellings adopted DY the Nation il 
eation 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


9BLEM OF THE THE 
SECONDARY 


THE PR TRAINING OF 
TEACHER 

Ix response to the demand for a modicum 
ondary 


dded 


studies. 


her the college and university havs 
raduate 


ren rally recog ized 


scheme of regular undergraduate 


that the 
studies leading up to the bachelor’s degree is 


not to be disturbed the reby. | ne educational 


courses are intended in the case of the 


pros- 
pective teacher simply to supplement his other 
them. Oceca- 
v, however, we find coordinate schools of 


and B.S. and justi- 


college studies, not to supplant 


fying their existence solely or mainly on the 


ground of the demat d for trained secondary 


This new in yfessionalism 


road of pr 


upon the undergraduate gives rise to serious 


problems. 
First it 


involves the of educational 


question 
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administration can ever have the univers 

man appeal ol political science and econon Ss 
or that principles of education can possibly 
give the insight into human thought and as 
piration to be gained in the study of philosophy 
or literature. Where in the entire list of ped 
agogical studies can we find a substitute for 
the training in accuracy of observation and the 


application of scientific method gained in 


killing two birds with one stone, that he is get 
ting the cultural and disciplinary training 
the same time with his professional equipment 
As a matter of fact he really gets neither 
Having arrived at the beginning of the junior 
year, after having completed a course in his 
first two years approximately the same as that 
of the college, our education student finds that 
during his junior and senior years he must di 
vote half of his time (1 follow here the catalog 
of a school of education) to purely pedagogical 
studies. During these two years he spends as 
much time learning how to teach as in the thor 
ough mastery of what he is to teach. Over and 
above the hours devoted to his major and minor 
subjects he has few or no hours for other col 
legiate studies. 

Is this fair to the student himself? Just 
at the critical period, at the beginning of his 


junior year, when he is prepared to reap the 
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) | ; ” ; , degree 
| I t ri 4 r,t ‘ ? - ++ ; pret} I 
‘ ! + | eau 
} " 
f ‘ er t ess ' » 4 r tg ed 
1 the d re t Measured 1 t Further I 
ter KI | ey 3 i ety the 
‘ a . +7 ‘ . d tl 
l \ i 1 f rad { t ‘ e! I ‘ t ‘ » su 
thie d I T ‘ Y ( t | ( =f | T 
} ‘ I ( Lie ( r ad the 
rn ] } 
I ! ry | the rato! 1 that ilt , 
; ! 
edu t The | t tor mn the I 
c) ! t d ! d st from t ry 1" +} y 
f + ] 
I ‘ ‘ t t edgy } S | t ¢ 
] ; ; ; 4 1] 
a I ’ ‘ l r ‘ lleg e course 


te | | | the pi len | e tr es dar 
t! eve I ‘ the t che He re " ] t t pl ect 
lll T t I t Chie 1 t ( a | the tr dit i-s Ss ect 


i rd thie ite t t é eC! t rt } ess rst ‘ 
tion, t t the « dict ther it ed t during their s r ¢ eg 
cultur | I SC le i rd | reel at eason Live tor this is that the 
ulLlVve!l t i t t i i ryvest por ) t the ur! the tu 
well rvice t be d dent preparing for 

charged to the « mu O throug ¢” belongs to the colleg rts 
inte t and tactful pe e dut ild seem to indicate that sc] | 
of leaders! p « t ne to wl ‘ (di retain cat ! which bases ts claim to Tor! rt 
the lovaltvy and svmpathetic support of the of a university upon the training f se 
community. l'o serve ind at the me time to ondary teachers only or mainly has but t 
lead vy no me ~ easy tas Pressure is stineat ior its eXist é It is t 
constantly bei brought to bear the u vraduate school and it seeks to furnish profes 
versity, as in the ease of the secondary teacher. onal training of such unpretentious character 
to emphasize the practical and the professional that it can easily be provided by the college or 
side to the neglect of the acaden and the asa supplement to the regular college courses. 
scientitic: the communit’ wants specially Che ultimate justification of the school of edu 
trained hers. Sel rd e impressed  catio is ntegral part of the u ersity 
much more by iniversity degree than they must be found in graduate work, the training 


rf) recos t ‘ iue of an courses may be offered for students t 
A.B I B.S 1 ¢ Lin ( pre nel it cy wl expect to | ( s¢ nd I te ieTS 
comes tf Lr ble ersit he public Certainly the unrestricted ex . under 
l ick to detec ‘ bie Iva vraduat cl | rd rtme ~ educat 
t ‘ th tudent eXtensive s stitu t where they duplicate the wor f the col 
tiol r ( rnp rt t i prel sive « oy I sub re Te tel tua equipment to 
lowe ir the t t rs of ped | rofe tudies roduces « ision and 
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a e I lit I | 
I ! ie | structor tf od i t ¢ 
l rs the 1 tery 1 tlre pect | | 
itter, disregard é ill ped ‘ 
L ti { hale 1 Ul case ¢ the s« | ; 1 
ry teacher ar ne tend s to s 
ral te the tual | owledya ot the s r 
t git tf tin ped 2 i te l ‘ iad 
col ! If we re ¢ r to br 7 t t 
hig ‘ te } » to tl tellect ] ‘ P ‘ 
ot the Crer ( , , rs , ‘ . ; 
- tter tT 3 Just he T t the sup ‘ d 1 
— | dar ty er of t . : ® waar 
iltural tr of the college we { ‘ 
permit t e pr I t mad / t } pol 
raduate life to be sacrificed to the CO { ; 
J M. Mecr eft to t 
I I OF | GH t er | ‘ } 


QUOTATIONS sella Aneel ala p 
THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION wine to the — , , , 


r | 
One has but to glance at the program for equent overwor! for teacher r t 
the annual meeting of the National Eduecat " idged by the ler met ! t ft 
4 Association to perceive the enormous strid school. In some vy etiicient te 
which public education in this country | be obtained fr persons t 
made during the past quarter of a centurv. A nitiative along 1 line 
curriculum which fundamentally was not far sonal endeavor as the one ist referred 
removed from the three R’s has grown int Yet it is well to remember that, if next 
instrument as broad and intricate as life itselt thi s left to the character 1 
The dis er should not, course, be sur tT tl d lual t r. s h « 
prising Once it was decided that th d better that team-rollet 
ishioned cut-and-dried training was insuff if thei t 
cient for modern needs, ingenuity could be vatchword publie ed { { 
ounted upon to bring the volume and variety try, then it time that the ter ld 
of instruction into correspondence with thi defined so as t 
activities of the world at large All tl ense which it r For ed 
emerges quite clearly from the program, whic! rators, are not 
: we print as a supplement of the present issu fine word Thus the « t 
The only wonder is that the edueational n progral 
chine, having reached such huge proport .  tirely mischi t { 
can be directed ely by : one less t ttempt—for 
god And ther : indeed, some evid ( ly t re / ()y 
cating 1 t the mer mse ery { de t I I ’ r 4 : 
civilization 1 vet prove to be only ; ther devi Ns } 


t ‘ y\r ; ; +¥ + 
masters. ‘ ) ‘ 


But this as well as other matters is ‘ t uw it 











the phraseo t thy ivocuate f educat l 
‘ I i to the tests req ired 
of treshman | much of it ild | 
found to be | d mea less. This is 
no cal criticis! It deals with a phe 


once al 


may embrace any Spe ts of contemporary life, 
only the 1 t careful use of terms can prevent 
a rank « TUSIOI the minds of teachers ind 
student like We believe that m 1 course 
would not come to ben except for t 
eficient ”’ look and sound it has when 


nounced in a catalogue 


Upon one point at i 


doubt as to the meaning of efficiency. To be 


etlicient our public schools must be in the high 


est degree democratic Chey must put at the 


disposal of the most humbly placed the oppor 


tunities for advancement which in former days 


were enjoyed by pupils issuing from cultured 


families. The school libraries, the facilities 


for musical studies, and exhibitions of objects 
of art are services which until recently were 


} 
lhe 


in fact, been more 


undertaken, if at all, by the home. duties 
of the 


assumed by the school. 


home have, and more 


That the movement in 


this direction has meant a great gain for the 


children of the poor no one can doubt; nor 


question the fact that it hastens the process of 


assimilating the most heterogeneous of popu- 


lations. We have been particularly struck by 


the amount of space given in the program to 


the care of backward children. rhe crippled, 


the blind or deaf, the mentally de fective now 
have the advantage of special schools so organ- 


ized as to render them efficient men and 


women. All this desire to democratize educa 


tion represents a magnificent service, and one 
that must have a telling effect upon future gen- 


erations. Its merits shine forth so clearly that 


hesitates to point out any possible draw 


backs which it may have. Yet it seems certain 


that 


the generous motive which strives to 


bring the functions of the home to the home- 
less is tending to relieve parents of all sense 
of responsibility in the instruction of their 


children. The more the schools undertake, the 
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ever d ri e 1 et r ( tio 
riven to <¢ ldren the } I 1 xtrer 
democracy lu to di & Seenld 
inless the sel 3 t uy the opera 
tion of parents At pr t 3 3 al 
th the best intentions the rid mu 
the same position as the clerg in \ wher 
he might be interpret H Writ, is t ng 
his congregation hov ' ld vot T’ 
BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
The Sel hi J 
Course of study in art in the | I ol oO 
edueation, the University of Chicago: Walter 


Nama A 
lowa high schools: FE. | 


school Cc. O. Davis 


Sargent and 
General science in 
North 


\ survey of retarded school childrer H.C. Stevens 


central 


secondary 


The Elementary School J Ju 


Course of study in drawing in the elementary 


school of edueatio 
Chicago. III.: Walter Sargent, Elizabeth E 
Miller Margaret 


Tests of efficiency in the 


s« hool, 


and Gordor 


rural and schools 
of Santa Clara county, California: Richard Zeid 
ler 

Testing the spelling abilities of Iowa 


school chil 


dren by the Buckingham spelling tests: E. E 
Lewis. 
The reorganization of English in the elementary 


school: E. Gertrude Beasley 


An experiment with the 
Westcott. 

Educat 0 Ju 

Fourth annual conference ou 

Worcester, Mass 


eountry life in New 


normal sehool, 
The 


Mason 8S. Stone. 


restoration of Englan 1: 


The meaning of the rural school as the community 
center: George A. Works 
Important lines of endeavor for community work 


David Snedden 
the 
terment: C. C. Ferguson. 
The 
L. Butterfield. 


in Massachusetts: 
The opportunity of rural school for civie bet 


rural school as a community center: Kenyon 


Massachu 
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reconstruction—experience in a 


Howard A M 


Rural 


setts community: 
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The community secretary: Edward J. Ward 


Community activities and supervision of ¢ try 
schools in Connecticut H. O. Clough 

The reorganization of urban education: M \ 
Cassidy 


Anthony Nicholas Brady memorial: James Cardinal 
Gibbons 

The Catholie Sisters College: Thomas Edward 
Shields 

The aim of Catholie education: Bishop Curley 

The summer session of the Catholic Sisters College 
Thomas Edward Shields. 

The social side of the summer school: A Sister of 
Merey. 

The woman of the Renaissance: Mary A. Cannon 

Man's recognition of the reign of law: Thomas 
Edward Shields. 

Some evidences of mysticism in English poetry of 
the nineteenth century: Sister Pius 


Catechism in the school: James R. Mitchell 


Re vious Educatior Jur 

Children’s reading: Ella Lyman Cabot 

The Gary public schools and the churches: William 
M. Wirt 

Attitude of the Jews toward week-day religious 
instruction: J. L. Magnes. 

From the Roman Catholic viewpoint: Rt. Rev 
Philip R. MeDevitt. 

From the Protestant viewpoint: Henry H. Meyer 

Teachers for week-day religious schools: Walter 8 
Athearn 

Community schools of religion: Myron C. Setth 

Do present plans endanger our religious liberties 
Edwin 8S. Lewis, Perey R. Stockman, Vernon P 
Squires, Wm. J. Thompson, F. P. Ramsay, Ro! 
ert L. Kelly 

Birthrights and society: Winfield S. Hall 


The Enalish Journal—J] une 
Literature as educational means: Alexis F. Lange. 
The outside of the cup: Louis W. Rapeer. 
New wine and old bottles: John B. Opdycke 
The elimination of the commencement oration 
Maurice W. Moe 


Teaching freshmen to spell: John A. Lester. 


T he A merical Ph {Ste al Educ ation Re rieu Ju 

‘* Preparedness ’’—presidential address: Dr. E. H. 
Arnold. 

Should examinations be ‘‘structural’’ or ‘‘ fune- 
tional’’? Helen F. Cochran, A.B. 
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we should have a proport f men in tl 

, 
povernment who, I t ual experts, vet 
have ich a knowledge of C1e) that will 


give them an intelligent respect for it, and a 
understanding of what it can do, how to make 
use of it, and to whom to apply when special 
knowledge 1s required. 

Our success now, and in the difficult time of 
reorganization after the war, depends largely 
on the possession by our leaders and adminis 
trators of scientific method and the scientific 
habit of mind. They must have knowledge, 
and the habit of promptly applying known 
means to known ends. ‘To trust to luck is a 
mark of dangerous complacency bred of ignor 
ance. The evidence of those back from the 
front makes it clear that, as of old, our “ peo 
ple are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” 
How can such a revolution as we desire in 
the higher and lower grades of the publie serv- 
ice be brought about? Obviously it ean only 
be effected by a great change in the education 
which is administered to the class from which 
these officials are drawn. The education of 
the democracy, which gives its consent to the 
present state of things, would follow the 
change in the edueation of the wealthier 
classes. For more than fifty years efforts have 
been made by those who are convinced of the 
value of training in experimental science to 
obtain its introduction into the schools and 
colleges of the country as an essential part of 
the education given therein. At first it 
seemed as though the effort had been success- 
ful, but it is clear that the old methods and 
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them to do so; for in Latin and Greek alo. 
including ancient history) they ean obtain 
5,200 marks, while for science the maximun 

2,400, and to obtain this total a candidat 
must take four distinet branches of s lence. 


lor entrance into Woolwich science has within 


the last few years been made compulsory, bu 
for Sandhurst it still remains optional. This 


college is probably the only military institu 
tion in Europe where science is not included 
in the curriculum. The result of this system 
f examination, not merely upon the successful 
candidates, but upon all the great schools and 
the old universities which necessarily (as 
things are at present arranged) work with 
them in aim and interest, is a neglect of the 
study of the natural sciences, and to some 
extent an indifferent, not to say contemptuous, 
attitude towards them. The one and effective 
way of changing this attitude and of giving 
us both better educated civil servants and a 
true and reasonable appreciation of science in 
all classes is in the hands of the legislature, 
and of it alone. 

If a bill were passed directing the Civil 
Service Commissioners and Army Examina- 
tion Board to give a preponderating—or at 
least an equal—share of marks in the competi 
tive examination to natural science subjects, 
with safeguards so as to make them tests of 
genuine scientific education and not an incen- 


tive to mere “ cram,” the object we have in view 
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1, Science would rise in our 
r position and gain the re 
i necessary for the national welfare A 
popular appreciation and understanding of 
~ would begin to develop; and our off 


ils of all kinds, no less than members of 
Parliament, would come to be as much 
ashamed of ignorance of the commonplaces of 
science as they would now be if found guilty 
of bad spelling and arithmetic. Not at once, 
but little by little, the professional workers in 
science would increase in number and gain in 
publie esteem. Eventually the Board of Trade 
would be replaced by a Ministry of Science, 
Commerce and Industry, in full touch with 
the scientific knowledge of the moment. Pub 
lic opinion would compel the inclusion of great 
scientifie discoverers and inventors as a mat- 
ter of course in the Privy Council, and their 
occupation in the service of the state. 

With this object in view we urge the elee- 
torates to insist that candidates for their suf 
frages should pledge themselves to aid by leg 
islation in bringing about a drastic reform in 
the scheme of examinations for all the publie 
services in the sense we have indicated. Our 
desire is to draw attention to this matter not 
in the interests of existing professional men of 
science, but as a reform which is vital to the 
continued existence of this country as a Great 


Power. 


T. Ciirrorp ALLBUTT, WiLtiam OSLER, 
Henry FE. Armstronc, Cuas. A. Parsons, 
BERKELEY, KARL PEARSON, 
W. H. Perky, 
Joun Perry, 
J.C. Pxiip, 

E. B. Por LTON, 
WitiiaM Ramsay, 
J. A. FLEMING, RAYLEIGH, 

A. G. GREEN, 
J. W. Grecory, 
E. H. Grirritus, FE. H. Starve, 

S. J. Hickson, J. Arrtuur THomson, 
L. E. Hin, Epwarp THorpe, 

J. P. Hux. Wititiam A. Tivpen, 
H. H. Turner, 


Row.anpD BIFFEN, 
GiLBert C. Bourne, 
Louis BRENNAN, 
WILLIAM CROOKES, 
J. C. Ewart, 


Ronatp Ross, 


A. E. Suip.ey, 


Ek. Ray LANKESTER, 


P.CuatMers Mircuett, Jonn WILiiaMs, 
Henry Morris, 


T. B. Woop 
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